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INTRODUCTION. 

At  tlu  dinner  of  the  Sound  Currency  Connnittoe  of  ilie  Reform  Club,  at  the 
Club  Home,  ^lay  Id,  18%,  Mr.  John  1’.  Townsend,  President  of  the  Bowery  Savings 
Bank,  pre;  ided. 

In  Ids  ojiening  remarks  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  money  of  com- 
merce mint  be  the  best  money;  that  we  love  good  money  because  we  know  that  our 
friends  in  the  Scjuth  and  West  will  sell  us  cotbjn,  tobacco,  rice,  produce,  silver,  lead, 
and  petrol  3um  on  better  terms  if  we  offer  to  pay  in  the  best  money. 

We  aie  constantly  menaced,  however,  by  the  fear  that  our  currency  may  be 
changed  Irom  a gold  to  a silver  basis.  To  force  lifty-one  cents  worth  of  silver  on  a 
credibjr  ii  payment  for  a debt  of  one  hundred  cents  is  a plan  to  put  up  the  price  of 
a commocity  for  the  benefit  of  a few;  but  this  advance  would  not  be  based  on  bona 
fide  earni  igs.  Prices,  of  courst',  would  ultimately  go  up  to  meet  the  increased 
amount  o currency  and  the  equilibrium  might  be  restored  in  that  way  without 
benefit  U)  the  masses  and  only  after  great  loss  to  the  lujlders  of  previously  existing 
contracts  who  hold  promises  pay  dollars.  These  holders  of  promises  belong  to 
the  crt'dib  r class;  and  who  compose  the  crt'ditor  class  in  the  country?  Who  are  the 
creditors  t nd  who  are  the  debtors?  This  question  dt^es  not  st‘em  to  have  been  fairly 
answered  by  those  who  favor  free  coinage,  and  it  has  lx‘im  argued  that  the  debtor 
class  are  t le  p(X>rer  people  in  the  ctmntry,  who  will  be  benefited  if  our  currency  is 
increased  n that  way. 

Jx‘t  u i first  inquire  what  class  of  people  are  creditors  and  how  they  will  be 
affected,  a id  afterwards,  who  are  debtors  and  its  effect  on  them? 

Savin}  s-bank  depositors  form  a considerable  part  of  th»3  first  mentioned.  There 
is  ow  ing  them  by  the  savings-banks  in  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  some  of  the 
M'estern  States,  say  ^l,(itK),CKX),0(X);  an  enormous  sum.  The  number  of  these 
creditors  ij  four  millions,  three  hundred  thousand,  and  the  average  due  each  depo.s- 
it<jr  is  $.')()'  .39,  not  a great  sum  for  each  to  be  sure,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  their  all, 
saved  littl  s by  little  as  they  could  spare  it  from  hard-earned  wages  or  salaries,  and 
which  they  had  put  by  for  a rainy  day  to  help  support  them  in  case  of  sickness, 
accident  o-  old  age.  A"ou  may  fancy  the  hardshijiK  that  would  result  to  each,  if, 
w hen  he  las  his  money  returned  to  him  he  finds  it  but  half  as  valuable  in  pur- 
chasing pi  wer  as  when  he  deposited  it.  Their  feeling  of  confidence  in  their  banks, 
in  their  sc  undness  and  security  would  be  shaken,  and  the  lessons  which  had  been 
tauglit  tlu  m of  prudence  and  thrift  would  be  destroyed  to  such  an  extent  that  when 
they  saw  ihe  standard  of  money  depreciating  in  value,  they  would  go  to  the  banks 
to  withdr  iw  their  whole  deposits  fearing  that  the  decline  might  speedily  become 
so  great  tl  lat  the  money  they  would  receive  might  become  even  less  valuable.  We 
well  know' the  effects  of  a run  on  savings-banks  and  with  what  haste  the  money 
drawn  w(  uld  be  squandered  or  hid  away.  AVhat  a carnival  dishonest  men  would 
enjoy  in  1 lying  traps  for  the  unwary  to  induce  them  to  put  their  money  in  schemes 
they  conk  recommend. 

Saviiij  ;s-banks,  by  law,  invest  their  funds  in  securities  of  the  first  class,  which 
necessaril  r pay  a limited  rate  of  interest,  say  three  and  one-half  to  four  per  cent, 
and  the  pi  ornise  of  a higher  rate  on  other  investments  which  would  be  offered  in 
a time  of  currency  inflation  w'ould  induce  the  prudent  savings-bank  investors  to 
take  the  diances,  with  the  undoubted  ultimate  result  of  a total  loss  of  their  princi- 
pal sum. 

Other  creditors  are  those  living  on  fixed  salaries  and  incomes;  ax  a rule,  clerks, 
widows,  orphans,  clergymen,  and  most  professional  men,  beneficiaries  of  life  in- 
surance p'  ilicies  and  annuities,  which  aggregate  an  enormous  number;  the  ordinary 
workingman  and  mechanic  who  pays  his  landlord  for  rent  often  in  advance  and 
the  suppli  er  of  his  household  necessitates  as  often  as  wages  are  received,  say  oncQ 
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a week,  who  has  no  credit  beyond  this,  cannot  fairly  be  ranked  in  the  debt-or 
class. 

All  of  these  people,  the  creditors  of  the  country,  the  plain  people,  are  undoub- 
tedly a majority  of  our  whole  population  of  seventy-one  millions.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  often  said  that  the  debtor  class  would  be  hmrfii&l  by  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  and  inflation  of  the  currency.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  true;  but  is  it  pro- 
per, is  it  right,  that  contracts  should  be  violated,  that  a person  who  has  borrowed 
dollars  worth  a hundred  cents  should  l)y  act  of  Congress  be  allowed  to  pay  in  dollars 
worth  half  as  much  ? Would  it  not  be  a gross  act  of  injustice  to  enact  such  legistation? 
No  such  j)lan  was  ever  attempted  by  any  portion  of  tlie  i>eople  of  this  c<^untry  until 
it  entered  the  minds  of  the  owners  of  the  silver-producing  sections  that  they  should 
be  protected  by  the  government  in  their  efforts  to  make  money  out  of  the  |)eople; 
and  the  number  of  this  class  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  whole  number.  The 
great  debtor  class  then  are  the  m<»re  wealthy;  the  merchant  who  borrows  money 
to  increase  his  business,  who  has  property  of  some  kind  winch  gives  him  credit,  who 
agrees  to  pay  a certain  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money  in  order  that  he  may  make  a 
greater  per  cent,  by  the  use  of  it;  the  gix^at  railroads  and  other  rich  corporations 
who  have  borrowed  money  to  increase  or  enlarge  their  plant  and  get  gain  the  men 
of  Wall  street  Avho  have  bought  stocks  or  bonds  by  paying  down  ten  or  twenty  |)er 

cent,  of  their  cost  and  borrowing  eighty  or  ninety  ]^>er  cent,  expecting  U)  make  a 
profit. 

But  these  people  do  not  ask  for  legislation  to  enable  them  to  i)ay  their  just 
debts  with  an  inferior  currency.  They  have  never  been  among  those  who  favored 
its  debasement.  They  know  that  to  enable  them  to  nmintain  their  credit  and  go  on 
borrowing,  they  must  repay  in  money  of  the  same  value  as  that  which  they  bor- 
rowed. 


I nti  MAINUAKU  Uh  \ALUt. 

Address  of  lion.  Hoke  Smith,  Secretary  of  Interior. 

.1/r  Chairman  and  (irntlcmcn  of  the  Reform  Club:— 

It  is  with  no  little  embarrassment  that  I speak  on  the  subject  of  money 
luioiH'  this  gathering  of  imm  so  familiar  with  linance  and  commerce.  My 
lu^sitatioii  i.s  only  U^sseiu'd  because  it  is  a ciuestion  which  reaches  from  the 
[K)orest  paid  laborer  to  the  riclu'st  banker,  and  that  legislation  which  will 
injure  the  one  will  injure  the  other  also. 

Our  Ooi.i)-I>ollau  Standard. 

The  people  of  this  country  make  their  contracts  payaldo  in  dollars.  Tlu^v 
do  business  in  <loIlars.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  dollar 
must  (*reate  doul)t  as  to  the  effect  of  contracts,  and  general  distrust  in  business. 

'Ihe  dollar  ot  the  T nitiul  States  at  presimt  has  a distinct  meaning.  It  is 
eiiuivaleiit  to  23.22  grains  of  pure  goM.  Paper  dollars  an'  men'  promises  to 
pay  in  coin.  Silver  dollars,  while  they  contain  bullion  worth  only  about  oO 
cents  each,  have  Ihh'Ii  surrounded  l)y  safeguards  of  legislation  limiting  the 
nmnlH'r  coined  and  supporting  them  by  the  credit  of  the  Govi'rnineiit,  so  tlmt 
they  have  been  kept  on  a parity  with  gold  dollars.  Tw('uty-three  and  twenty- 
two-one-hundn'dths  grains  of  gold,  therefore,  measure  the  value  of  what  is 
meant  by  a dollar,  when  the  term  is  used  for  trade  here,  an<t  this  has  been 
true  for  about  fifty  years, with  the  exception  of  the  period  during  which  paper 
dollars  were  depreciated. 

Upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  18r»3,  wlum  th('  bill  was 
pending  which  made  fractional  currency  subsidiary,  C\vrus  L.  Dunham  of 
Indiana,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  said: 
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“Au  ( bjection  urged  against  this  proposed  change  is  that  it  gives  us  a gold 
standard  only.  ♦ * ♦ Gentlemen  talk  about  a double  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  as  a thing  that  exists,  and  that  we  propose  to  change.  We  have  had  but 
a single  standard  for  the  last  three  or  four  years;  this  has  been  and  is  now 
gold;  we  propose  to  let  it  remain  so  and  adapt  silver  to  and  regulate  it  by  gold.” 

After  this  long  experience  in  the  use  of  dollars  based  upon  23.22  grains  of 
gold,  the  advocates  of  silver  demand  its  free,  unlimited,  and  independent  coin- 
age at  tl  e present  ratio. 

This  s really  a proposition  to  remove  from  silver  dollars  the  safeguards  of 
legislatio  i which  surround  them,  to  withdraw  the  liuut,  and  to  take  from 
them  tht  support  of  the  Government.  It  is  an  effort  to  reach  a bimetallic  cur- 
rency by  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  two  metals,  at  a fixed  ratio  which 
places  one  hundred  cents’  worth  of  bullion  in  the  gold  dollar  and  fifty  cents’ 
worth  of  bullion  in  the  silver  dollar. 

Gkesham’s  Law. 

The  ( xperience  of  every’  country’  which  has  attempted  the  free  and  unlim- 
ited coin  ige  of  two  metals,  at  a ratio  disregarding  the  commercial  value  of  the 
bullionol  each  metal  put  into  a dollar,  has  been  the  coinage  and  use  of  the  cheaper 
metal  ai  d the  loss  as  money’  of  the  more  valuable  metal.  The  iirinciple  is 
thus  exp'essed  by  Sir  Isaac  Gresham: 

“If  debased  coin  is  attempted  to  be  circulated  with  full-valued  coin,  all 
of  the  la  tter  will  disappear  from  circulation,  and  the  overvalued  and  debased 
coin  will  alone  remain,  to  the  ruin  of  our  commerce  and  business.” 

This  indisputable  doctrine  was  taught  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Nich- 
olas Ortsme,  and  again  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Nicholas  Copernicuss. 
Coming  lown  to  1717,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  at  that  time  Director  of  the  Mint  of 
England  declared: 

“If  sileer  leaves  the  shores  of  England  in  crowns,  or  in  ingots,  (tue  produce 
of  coins  remelted)  and  gives  place  to  gold,  it  is  becatise  the  value  which  the 
monetary  legislation  assigns  to  it,  in  relation  to  gold,  is  not  correct.” 

Appl .’  the  lesson  practically  to  our  own  money.  With  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  >f  gold  and  silver  at  tlie  ratio  of  Ifi  to  1,  silver  monometallism  would 
result,  and  the  measure  of  the  value  of  our  dollar  would  be  371)4  grains  of 
silver— V orth  about  13  grains  of  gold. 

Dollars  and  Chips. 

But  the  advocates  of  silver  coinage  insist  that  with  371)4  grains  of  silver 
admittei  in  unlimited  quantities  to  the  mints  for  free  coinage,  free  of  charge, 
the  bull  on  value  of  this  number  of  grains  would  necessarily  be  e(iual,  before 
coinage,  to  the  coined  dollar.  This  is  true,  and  it  Avould  be  eipially  true  of 
K10  grail  .s.  or  of  1 grain,  if  admitted  free  and  in  unlimited  (luautities  to  coin- 
age; indeed,  if  chips  were  admitted  free  and  in  unlimited  quantities  to  the 
privileg<  of  lu'ing  stamped  into  dollars,  tlie  chips  before  they  were  stamped, 
would  1 e worth  as  much  as  tlie  dollars  after  tliey  were  stamped,  but,  un- 
fortuualely,  the  dollars  would  be  worth  no  more  than  chips. 

Governments  Pomekless  to  Akkeit  Commercial  Valuations. 

Anolher  favorite  argument  of  the  free  silver  advocates  refers  to  the  ex- 
perience of  France,  and  they  have  claimed  all  over  tlie  country  that  France, 
from  18'  >3  to  1874,  by  fixing  a legal  ratio  for  the  coinage  of  silver  and  gold,  (at 
15)4  to  1)  kept  the  commercial  ratio  between  the  two  metals  at  the  same 
figures.  This  Inaccurate  statement  has  been  one  of  their  iirincipal  arguments. 
If  they  will  really  examine  the  history  of  France  they  will  find  that  before 
1820  th€  difference  between  the  commercial  value  of  gold  and  silver  exceeded 
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15)4  to  1,  and  France  became  silver  monometallic.  Later  on,  between  1840  and 
1850,  the  commercial  difference  was  less  than  15)4  to  1,  and  France  became 
gold  monometallic. 

From  1792  to  1800  the  subject  of  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  was  frequently 
discussed  by  American  statesmen,  and  no  suggestion  can  be  found,  from  any’ 
of  them,  that  the  Government  could  overcome  even  a small  difference  in  the 
commercial  value  of  metals  by  free  and  unlimited  coinage  at  a fixed  ratio. 

This  country’  failed  to  add  3 per  cent,  to  the  value  of  silver  and  make  it 
equal  to  a ratio  of  15  to  1 with  gold  prior  to  1834,  and  it  failed  to  add  fi  per 
cent,  to  gold  and  make  it  equal  to  a ratio  of  1 to  10  with  silver  .subs<‘quent 
to  1840. 

No  limit  can  be  placed  upon  the  mass  of  silver  still  nnmined.  G(  author- 
ity’ indicates  that  the  iiri'sent  annual  volume  can  be  produced  for  about  00 
cents  an  ounce.  It  is  impossible  to  place  and  maintain  a price  upon  such  a 
commodity’  which  would  give  it  a profit  entirely’  disproportioued  to  th.at  earned 
by’  the  average  enterprise. 

Yet  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  of  silver  now  propose  to  undertak<‘  the 
experiment  at  a local  ratio  of  10  to  1,  although  the  commercial  ratio  is  31  to  1. 

SiioL’i.D  Our  Dollar  Mean  Less? 

We  are,  therefore,  confronted  with  a proposition  to  change  the  meaning 
of  the  dollar  from  23.22  grains  of  gold  to  371)4  grains  of  silver.  As  371)4  grains 
of  silver  are  worth  only  about  15  grains  of  gold,  it  is  practit-ally  a proposition, 
iit  a single  blow,  to  reduce  the  value  of  a dollar  one-half. 

It  is  a movement  more  radical  than  one  to  reduce  openly  the  bullion  in  a 
gold  dollar  to  thirteen  grains.  This  would  be  a step  dangerous,  but  definite. 
No  one  knows  what  371^4  grains  of  silver  would  be  worth  under  fn*e  and  un- 
limited coinage.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  increased  demand  for 
silver  would  carry  371)4  grains  of  silver  somewhat  above  13  grains  of  gold, 
or  whether  this  increased  demand  would  shortly’  produce  a disproportioued 
increased  supply’,  and  carry  the  value  of  371%^  grains  of  silver  somewhat  below 
13  grains- of  gold. 

I am  aw’are  that  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  of  silver  f bject  to  esti- 
mating the  value  of  silver  in  gold,  but  all  international  trade  is  measured  by’ 
grains  of  gold.  No  matter  what  system  we  adopt,  unless  our  Intenintional 
commerce  is  abandoned,  our  dollars  will  be  actually  measured  by’  gold,  even 
though  we  fix  them  upon  a silver  standard. 

The  movement  for  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  is.  therefore,  an 
effort  not  only’  to  reduce  the  value  of  a dollar  about  one-half,  but  to  leave  it 
in  a .state  of  uncertainty. 

It  threatens  a complete  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  dollar  to  some 
meaning  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-half  its  present  meaning.  It  threateiis 
an  entire  change  of  the  value  of  the  term  by’  which  contracts  and  cnnlits  ar“ 
estimated,  and  by  which  business  is  conducted. 

Silattered  Confidence. 

In  every  country  where  progress  and  prosperity’  are  found,  the  great  bulk 
of  business  must  depend  upon  credits.  The  credits  are  estimated  in  dol- 
lars, and  whatever  creates  a doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a dollar  must  tend  to 
suppress  business.  The  mere  threat  involves  uncertainty’,  and  this  uncertainty’ 
must  be  removed  to  bring  back  to  business  normal  prosperity. 

To  appreciate  the  inqiortance  of  removing  doubt  upon  this  subject,  con- 
tenqilate  briefly  the  process  of  reaching  the  proposed  silver  standard.  We 
saw,  in  1893,  a paralysis  of  business,  in  large  part  produced  by  the  threat  of 
a silver  standard. 
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President  and  Congress  wtuv  eh*eled  in  November  eomuiitted  to  the 
d unlimited  coinage  of  o71V4  grains  of  silver  into  dollars,  nearly  six 
would  pass  before  they  could  be  iuauguratt'd,  and  six  months  more  be- 
j l)i*oposed  li'gislaliou  could  become  law.  Puriug  that  time  credilois 
seek  to  protect  themselves  against  being  paid  in  dollars  worth  only 
3 grains  of  gold,  and  they  would  endeavor  to  make  collections  before 
iinitcv-i  coinage  of  depreciated  dollars  began.  The  debtors  would  not  be 
to  remain  debtors  until  they  could  get  the  advantage  of  paying  off  what 
:ned  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar;  they  w’ould  be  forced  to  immediate  set- 
s.  Sheriffs  and  constables  would  call  upon  them  without  delay.  De- 
. in  banks  would  withdraw^  their  money.  The  large  merchants,  forced 
li  their  foreign  indebtedness,  would  insist  ui)on  immediate  payment  of 
ue  from  smaller  merchants.  The  smaller  merchant,  in  turn,  would  be 
ed  to  force  collections  from  their  customers.  The  great  volume  of 
s conducted  upon  credits  would  cease. 

lufacturing  euterprisi^s  could  not  afford  to  cmitinue  business  or  lUcike- 
ts  until  the  value  of  the  new'  dollar  could  be  settled  by  the  deterinina- 
just  what  37114  grains  of  silver  would  prov*‘  to  be  worth.  Manufac- 
rould  close.  Business  houses  w'ould  fail.  Banks  would  be  raided.  The 
oyed  w'ould  be  numbered  by  millions.  The  farmers  W'ould  lind  few' 
;ers  for  their  products.  Want  and  famine  would  pervade  the  land, 
he  end  of  a few  years,  when  business  stdtled  down  to  the  new'  meaning 
liar,  fluctuations  in  the  commercial  price  of  silver  woiild  still  keep  our 
of  uncertain  value  and  hinder  domestic  trade. 

foreign  commerce  would  be  hampered,  and,  in  the  language  of  an  ad- 
of  bi-metallism:  ‘*We  should  have  left  Europe  in  order  to  have  joined 

, Central  America,  Japan,  and  China.  * * * High  protectionists 
lesire  such  a result,  for  the  wall  which  the  change  Avould  erect  bi^tw'een 
and  America  w'ould  be  more  impassable  than  any  that  a McKinley 
>uld  create.” 

silver  standard  and  high  tariff  are  logical  allies,  and  so,  also,  are  low' 
ml  the  gold  standard. 

All  Ixtekests  Demand  Certainty. 
siness  interests,  reaching  from  the  richest  banker  to  the  poorest  paid 
, require  the  removal  of  all  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  a dollar.  No 
ould  be  trusted  even  with  an  important  nomination  w'ho  do<\s  not  recog- 
it  the  value  of  a dollar  is  now'  measured  by  23.L^2  grains  of  gold,  and  w'ho 
^villing  to  openly  declare  his  purpose  to  help  keep  it  there, 
h this  proposition  establisluHl,  it  will  be  easy  to  perfect  a system  under 
the  Government  can  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  r(‘-issuing  notes  to 
1 as  currency,  and  banks  organiz(Hl  u])on  a uniform  i)lan  can  be  ac- 
the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  for  circulation.  Silver  can  be  given  its 
ite  place,  and  might  be  accorded  ex(*lusiv(‘  position  Ixdow'  .$10.  But 
er  is  done  should  ho  with  the  full  knowltMlgc*  of  tlu^  ruin  w'hich  must 
a successful  effort  to  reduc<‘  th(‘  value  of  eaeh  dollar  one-half,  and  to 
the  meaning  the  word  has  already  (expressed  in  the  varied  transac- 
'here  it  has  been  used. 
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THE  TRUE  ATTITUDE  OF  CURRENCY  REFORM. 

Address  of  Hr.  W.  Dodsworth. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gvnilnnvn:— 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  at  this  gathering  of  the  Ibdorm 
Club,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I am  affonled  an  oiiport unity  for  saying 
liow’  uim‘S(u*vedly  I appreciate  the  value  of  its  services  in  the  caust*  of  (Cur- 
rency Reform,  Above  all  other  ediicatory  efforts  connect<‘d  with  tlie  money 
<luestion,  yours  must  be  concluded  tin*  credit  of  l>eing  first  on  the  held,  lirst 
in  methods,  first  in  energy,  and  first  in  success. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  Sir,  that  your  methods  of  iiropagandism  have 
ajipeared  to  me  singularly  w'ise.  I have  admired  tlu‘  statesnianiy  prmlence 
show'll  in  your  non-partisan  attitude  and  in  your  respect  towards  (existing 
opinion.  You  have  not  acted  with  the  reformer’s  too  common  assumpticm,  that 
“all  men  are  fools"— yourselves  excepted.  You  have  not  dogmatized,  but  rea- 
soned. Y"ou  have  not  so  much  proclaimed  your  own  sentiments  as  invited 
the  opinions  of  men  given  to  prudent  policies.  Your  tentative  work  has  w'isidy 
IxHUi  that  of  prospecting.  Your  standard  has  borne  the  simple  motto  “Sound 
Money;”  and  you  have  left  it  to  citizens  of  acknowledg(Hl  sober  judgment  to 
say  more  precisely  w’hat  that  pregnant  shibboleth  means.  Thus  you  havt* 
made  yourselves  simply  a mirror  for  reflecting  the  views  of  (*ons(U’vative  think- 
ers upon  this  supreme  question.  And  therein,  Sir,  you  have  shown  your  pr.icti- 
cal  w'isdom  and  have  w'on  your  way  to  public  contidence. 

The  Gold  Standard  an  Essential  Basis. 

But  to  all  rules  there  are  exceptions;  and  you  needed  to  have  yours.  On  on"' 
point  of  public  policy  you  have  made  a bold  and  uncompromising  affirmation: 
that,  in  the  United  States,  gold  shall  be  the  supreme  standard  of  value;  and* 
that  silver  shall  never  be  invested  with  such  prerogatives,  or  circul.ated  in  such 
volume,  as  could  possibly  impair  the  dominant  status  of  the  nobler  metal,  'fo 
this  you  have  openly  sworn;  for  this  you  have  done  noble  tattle;  and  all  hail, 
Sir,  to  your  standard! 

This  monetary  disease  is  composite;  and  its  ireatment  must,  therefore,  b<' 
correspondingly  diversified.  The  first  remedy  to  be  applied  to  it  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  silver  to  the  position  of  a subsidiary  and  non-legal-tender  currency:  tin* 
second,  the  abrogation  of  Federal  legal  tender  paper;  the  third,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  our  bank  circulation  from  its  present  burthens  and  n'straints;  the 
fourth,  such  an  enlargement  of  the  legitimate  scope  of  banking  operations  as 
W'ill  extend  the  aid  of  bank  credits  to  large  masses  of  population  from  w'hom 
the  law'  now  w'ithholds  such  facilities.  I class  the  last  mentioned  of  these  re- 
quirements among  the  objects  of  currency  reform,  because  a bank  cnnlit  is 
really  in  the  nature  of  a currency  instrument;  and  because  the  extent  to  which 
those  credits  may  be  properly  utilized  is  too  little  appreciated  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  many-sided  question. 

The  Extension  of  Bank  Credit  Facilities. 

This,  Sir,  1 conceive  to  be  the  ronl  sco])e  of  any  purpose  of  reform  that 
aims  to  give  tiie  United  States  a sound  and  ad(Miuate  systiun  of  curreiu^y. 

In  iiroportion  as  w'e  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  w*e  shall 
appn -elate  the  necessity  for  prudence  and  ])atience  in  its  successive  steps.  T 
say  patience,  because  W'e  may  not  flatter  ourselves  tliat  the  supplanting  of 
prejudices  by  intelligent  convictions  W'ill  cost  anything  short  of  a prolongi^l 
agitation.  T say  prudence,  because  success  must  greatly  d(q)eiid  upon  the 
method  and  the  sj)irit  in  w'hich  this  campaign  is  conducted. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  our  w'inning  over  the  pro-silvi»r  element.^  of 
the  Westand  the  South  that  W’e  should  understand  and  sympathize  w'ith  the  bot- 
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i(*ts  ol  their  cast'.  For  tlu\v  have  a east';  and,  to  them,  a profoundly 
' f'or,  Avhat.  I would  ask.  has  lu'eii  the  expt'rieiiee  of  the  farmers 

antt'is  of  tlu'si*  vast  st'elions  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years?  The  open- 
nt'w  pastures  and  whi'at  lands  in  Argentina,  in  Australia,  in  Alj^t'ria, 
ica,  and  in  India  has  so  increased  the  world’s  supply  of  fooil  prodiuds 
ruinously  aht'ct  the  protits  of  the  Wt'stern  farmer.  He  has  no  lon^^er  a 
’t'S(U*t  to  rich  virgin  lands,  for  tlit'y  have  bet'ii  wt'll  ui^h  exhausted.  He  has 
ans  tor  incn*asin^  liis  crops  by  the  use  of  fcrtilizt'rs.  He  caniuii  avail 
t ot  labor  nor  of  labor-savin.i^  appliances  as  formt'rly;  and.  while  his 
irt'  declinin^%  his  rt'sourct's  for  paying;  his  inevitable  mort^rage  b.  diinin- 
His  condition  is  stt'adily  ver^ini?  toward  a pitiable  poverty.  In  the 
till'  inability  of  the  planter  to  vary  his  croi)S  has  at  last  led  to  an  appar- 
u'rinaiU'iit  ovi'r-ja'oductiun  of  cotton;  which  has  forced  the  sellin^t  pri(*e 
■totliec(‘L;tot  raisin^tlu'staplcxhat  tlu'  banker  and  factor  swallow  up  well 
II  tile  proht  on  this  great  national  crop,  and  the  planter,  therefon',  can 
uo  progi't'ss.  Tlu'  stor(‘k(‘('p('rs  (h'pt'iident  uptui  the  farmers  and  plantc'rs 
It  ('ring  in  coinimm  with  tlu'ir  customers;  and  the  result  is  a proci'ss  of 
imju'risliuM'iit  among  classes  uiuui  whom  the  trade  of  the  country  has 
Imost  as  din'ctly  d('p('ndeiit  as  it  is  upon  all  other  industries  combined, 
•ondi.ion  of  things  like  this  appi'als  as  directly  to  our  fraternal  symi)athy 
lo(  ^ to  our  coninu'rcial  int('n'st.  It  presents  a situation  and  a prob- 
'Uianding  the  most  ('arnest  consideration  of  our  wisest  statesmanship, 
‘pri'ssi'd  condition  of  this  grt'at  mass  of  population  is  aggravated  by  the 
hat  while  tiu'y  havi'  the  full  i)ower  of  the  citizi'ii  to  protect  their  inter- 
irougli  tiu'ir  votes,  yet  tlu'y  lack  the  special  knowh'dge  necessary  to 
tlH'in  to  safe  conclusions  upon  tliis  particular  question.  Is  it  surprising 
hat  if,  from  these  tens  of  millions  of  ill-fated  tillers  of  the  soil,  then' 
a cry  of  ('ag('r  acca'ptance  when  the  sop  of  silver  money  is  off(?n'd 
vithout  slintV  Is  it  a matter  of  wondt'r  if  this  inqM'rfei'tly  educat(*d  class 
S('(*  that  myriads  of  silvt'r  circulation  could  lu'ing  them  no  benefits  so 
s tlu'y  lacki'd  tlu'  commoditit'S  through  which  it  could  alone  be  prfh 
What  is  to  be  done  with  this  thirty  millions  of  people,  most  of  whom 
*apabh'  of  apj)r('ciating  your  sound  money  argunu'nts.  and  whose  eco- 
ignorance  mak('s  tlu'in  rn  easy  pri'y  to  the  gilded  promises  of  the  silv('r 
This  (juestion  is  tlie  more  important  lu'cause,  after  all.  it  looks  very 
IS  if  these  men  are  to  be  the  tinal  arbiters  of  this  great  money  (piestion. 
f that  be  so.  the  first  mission  of  nH)iM'tary  n'form  still  lies  in  dealing 
lly  with  th('  agricultural  voters.  The  industrial  and  mercantile  classes, 
rly  all  sections,  you  have  won;  the  farmers  and  planters  still  remain 
it  of  the  caus('  of  their  troubh'S  and  n'ady  to  seek  redrt'ss  in  any  illu- 
■^o  far  as  respects  the  “Silv('r  Question,”  you  have  gaiiu'd  your  victory 
Middle  and  Eastern  Stab's.  Hut  bt'yond  the  Potomac*.  lic'S  a vast  area 
I uncoiuiiM'n'd  territory.  So  far  as  rc'spc'cts  the  iiajier  money  issue, 
lilficult  campaigning  has  yvt  to  be  done;  and  such  is  the  pc'culiar  com- 
of  this  struggle  that  tlu'  policy  on  which  you  may  alone  hope  to  win  the 
lid  South  may  too  ('asily  be  hotly  cont('st('«l  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
In  other  Avords.  it  may  ('asily  provt'  as  neci'ssary  to  array  the  agricul- 
ot('  against  cc'rtain  East('rn  pn  judic('s  n'lating  to  paper  money,  as  it  has 
nd  noAv  is  to  array  the  Eastern  vote  against  the  agricultural  vote  in 
to  silvc'r. 

* my  own  part,  I confess  to  little  hope  of  any  groat  change  in  the  pro- 
sc'ntiim'iit  of  the  W('st  and  South,  unh'ss  sonu'thing  be  tendc'rt'd  to 
ections  that  will  not  only  be  a true  spc'citic  for  their  many  misfortunes. 
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but  will  also  command  their  preference  in  lieu  of  a (h'based  silver  monc'y. 
In  the  present  stage  of  the  controversy,  therefore,  the  chic'f  stratt'gic  (pu'stion 
is— what  have  we  to  offer  for  their  acceptance?  In  my  individual  judgim'ut, 
much;  always  provided,  however,  that  we  can  rid  oursedves  of  souu'  prcstigc‘<l 
prejudices,  some  vain  theoretic  preocciqiatious,  and  some  anticiue  attach- 
ments. 

The  Attitude  of  the  East. 

One  of  the  first  things  needed  on  tht*  part  of  the  East,  is  a propt'r  mental 
attitude  towards  this  whole  (pa'stion.  We  net'd  to  rt'alizi'  that  our  pn'smit 
financial  machinery,  our  currency,  and  banking  systc'ms  -in  spite*  ol  many 
real  excellencies are  honeycomlu'd  with  defect  and  d(*cay;  and  that  our  Na- 

tional banking  legislation  and  the  circulation  issued  und(»r  it  were  originally 
adapted  to  meet  the  merely  temporary  exigencies  of  an  exhaustive  war.  and 
imperatively  need  to  be  reconstructed  upon  a normal  jieaci'  liasis.  llu'n*  must 
be  an  umiualified  willingness  to  amend  whatever  the  last  thirty  y(*ars  ot 
experience  has  shown  to  have  worki'd  comnu*rcial  mischief,  or  n*- 
strlcted  credit  operations,  or  failed  to  eipially  satisfy  the  financial  wants  of  aU 
sections  and  classes.  Without  this  broad  attitude  of  candor,  n'form  will  be 
simply  a series  of  compromises,  affording  littU*  relief  and  leaving  the  great 
question  unsolved. 

The  Issue  Moue  of  Ckedit  Than  Cash. 

The  sooner  the  better,  we  realize  that  this  iiroblem  is  <iuite  as  much  one 
of  banking  as  it  is  one  of  curn'iicy;  that,  in  fact,  in  its  linal  disposition,  it  is 
likely  to  become  almost  entirely  a reconstructitjn  of  banking  mechanisms.  '1  his 
whole  Issue  is  far  more  than  a matter  of  c-ash.  Our  credit  system  n'sts  upon 
our  banking  system;  and  our  banking  system  is  one  of  the  most  restriett'd  in 
the  world,  so  far  as  respects  its  adaptation  for  satisfying  the  diversitii'd 
credit  wants  of  the  manifold  forms  of  business,  dhe  National  and  Stat(*  banks 
perhaps  fully  satisfy  the  wants  of  mercantile  borrowt'rs  down  to  tlie  medium 
class  of  retailers.  They  amply  aid  the  large  producers;  and  so  far  all  is  well; 
but  is  it  a small  (luestion  to  ask— who  helps  the  smaller  class  of  prodiuM'rs, 
the  fanner,  the  idanter.  the  herdsman  of  the  prairie?  Such  an  organization 
of  credit  has  not  been  even  dn'amed  of;  and  yet  what  sutlicit'ut  reason  is 
there  why  the  agricultural  producer  should  be  deiiii'd  the  cn'dit  lu*lp  that  is  sn 
freely  extended  to  all  otlu'r  industrialists?  dMine  was  when  llu*  tariiu'r  litilc 
needed  such  help;  for  the  protits  on  his  crop  sutticed  to  carry  him  through  from 
season  to  season,  and  furnished  him  all  tlu*  ('h'lnents  of  production.  He 
was  happily  independent  of  borrowing  and  of  lenders.  Now  that  his  protils  arc 
gone,  he  as  much  needs  ert'dit  for  The  raising  of  his  crops  as  llu*  manulac- 
turer  needs  it  for  buying  his  raw  material  and  fur  paying  his  wag(*s;  and  ii 
is  largely  because  he  has  no  nu'ans  of  gi'tting  that  cn*dit  that  tlu*  farmer  is  imw 
poor,  discontented,  and  hostile  to  all  banks  and  ad  h'luh'rs,  and  set'ks  a de- 
ceptive relief  in  the  unrestricti'd  (*oinage  of  a debased  iiu'tal. 

The  Impoktance  of  Adei^uate  Ckedit  to  Aokicuetukae  Inteuksts. 

Qidte  probably,  you  think  I am  suggi'sting  a sonu'what  pt'tty  spi'cii's  of 
banking;  and,  measurt'd  by  the  sum  of  the  individual  account,  that  doubth'ss 
is  so.  Estimated  from  the  individual  standpoint,  the  faniu'r  is  always  counted 
a small  so<*iaI  item.  Taken  in  his  numerical  aggri'gate  Though,  lu*  is  tlu* 
most  important  factor  in  our  commerce;  the  chief  contributor  to  our  W(*alth; 
and  it  is  a matter  of  womh'rful  importanci'  to  him  and  to  the  nation  at  largi* 
■fthether  he  has  or  has  not  tlu*  facilities  for  borroAving  a fcAV  hundn'd  dollars 
to  improve  the  cultivation  of  his  crops,  to  carry  ilu'iu  for  opportuiu*  seasons 
for  selbag,  to  procure  manures,  to  hire  help,  and  to  make  the  Avaste  places 
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of  his  ff  rm  produotivo.  It  is  bocominj'  ;i  nmtti'r  of  vory  life  and  <loath  whether 
the  Aim  rieaii  fanner  and  planter  shall  be  afforded  these  aids.  Other  countries 
have  m t been  slow  to  appreciate  tlie  importance  of  placing  the  agricultural 
class  wi;hin  easy  ri'aeh  of  needful  credit  facilities.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  dep:  essed  condition  of  the  farmer  has  stimulati'd  the  creation  of  lianks  of 
this  clairacter;  and  the  results  of  those  enterprises  have  been  as  protitable  to 
the  leiu'ers  as  they  have  been  helpful  to  the  borrowers.  From  otllcial  data,  I 
lind  thf  t,  in  1SU4.  Italian  agricultural  banks  had  out-standing  loans  of  this 
nature  o tlu*  amount  of  AK)  millions  of  lire;  Austria-IIungarian  mortgage 
banks  h id  loans  amounting  to  I’l.')  millions  o<‘  liorins;  (Jerman  liki*  institutions 
held  im  rtgages  to  the  sum  of  3.20S  millions  of  marks;  twenty-one  mortgage 
banks  in  Holland  had  land  mortgages  outstanding  to  the  amount  of 
1.11*2,44: out)  tlorins;  while  Russia's  mortgage  banks  had  current  loans  to 
the  amt) lint  of  98(!  millions  of  roubles;  a portion  of  these  latter  ailvances,  how- 
ever, wire  made  to  the  land-holding  nobility.  Reducing  all  these  valuations  to 
gold,  thi  y represent  advances  to  the  agricultural  classes  in  these  live  countries 
aggrega  ing  1,970  millions  of  dollars. 

A Fr;Asiiu.E  Remedy  fou  I Iisconient. 

I,  tlmrefore,  suggest  nothing  chimerical  or  untried;  but  a creation  of  agri- 
cultural credit  which  has  been  alri'ady  tested  upon  a stupendous  scale  and  with 
most  b<  neticent  results.  Why.  with  nearly  om>-hall  our  population  depen- 
dent diiectly  upon  the  land,  such  institutions  should  not  prove  as  successful 
here  as  hey  have  in  Europe,  I am  unable  to  conceive.  May  I ask.  Gentlemen, 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  the  planters  of  the 
South,  A 'ere  Congress  to  authorize  the  Vreatiou  of  a specifically  regulated  sys- 
tem of  Agricultural  banks,  or  loan  associations':'  Is  it  not  worth  considering 
Avhat  might  be  the  fate  of  free  coinage  in  such  event?  I venture  to  say  that  it 
would  pi  ovetobea  large  remedy  for  the  Avide-sp’-ead  depression  and  the  equally 
common  social  and  political  di.scontent  iioav  preA’ailing  among  the  farming  and 
planting  (‘lasses.  So  far.  Congress  has  contim*d  its  attention  to  partial  caus(‘S 
in  dealing  Avith  this  que.stion.  It  Avill  ni'ver  give  us  a Avise  settlement  until 
it  affords  some  real  alleviations  of  tlu'  existing  lack  of  credit  facilities;  Avhich 
means  t lat  all  classt's  should  be  enabled  to  borrow  according  to  their  proper 
ability.  This,  togetlu'r  Avith  making  every  American  dollar  Avorth  its  fac(> 
in  gold,  would  a(‘complish  all  that  could  be  legitimately  expected  from  legisla- 
tion toAAiirds  renu‘dying  our  present  tinancial  di'rangements.  The  AA’ants  are 
sound  m >ney,  and  the  means  of  gi'tting  it  for  reproductive  use.  The  one  is  as 
iudispen  lable  as  the  other. 

The  I'.NSorxDXEss  of  orn  GiiEExrt.vcKS. 

In  t le  discussion  of  this  question.  Gentlemen,  aa  e encounter  some  very 
strange  incongruities  of  ('conomic  attitude.  Men  of  affairs  at  the  East  are 
projierly  unrestrained  in  their  denunciation  of  the  folly  and  the  ignorance  of 
oth(‘r  St  ites  in  demanding  a d(‘preciat(‘d  silv(‘r  curnmey;  and  yet  not  a fcAV 
of  tluxse  Avorthy  protestants  refuse  to  surrender  a paper  curri'iK'y  no  better  in 
jirinciph  than  the  .I'ustly  deriib'd  fifty  cent  dollar.  They  Avill  not  toh'rate 
an  unso  md  nu'tallic  currency;  but  they  insist  upon  retaining  a radically 
unsound  paper  currency — the  gri'cnback  and  the  Sherman  note;  and  yet,  main- 
taining these  contradictory  attitudes,  they  idume  themsfdves  of  their  virtue  as 
zealous  '‘lastern  champions  of  “sound  money.”  I don't  knoAV.  Sir,  what  you 
may  thin  <of  this  theft  of  your  liv('ry;  but  T venture  to  iloubt  Avhether  you  have 
found  tl  is  stripe  of  reformi'rs  of  much  help  to  your  cause.  As  none  of  them 
are  likel  ■ to  be  your  guests  this  evening,  T hope  you  may  alloAA’  me  the  lib(>rty 
of  saying  that,  lU'xt  to  the  sih’erites,  they  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
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the  sound  curreney  cause,  and  have  no  ri^ht  to  be  couuUmI  in  its  ranks.  Tlu\v 
have  no  claim  to  the  honorabh*  oi»i)robriuiu  of  Innn^  "^Mdd-bu.i;s;'’  for  they  in- 
sist upon  the  perpetuation  of  a form  of  paper  whieli  is  a constant  menace  t«^ 
the  Treasury  ^old,  to  the  (juality  and  stability  of  tlie  bank  reservi*s,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  ^old  payments,  and,  therefore,  dinvtly  invite  the  introduclion 
of  the  silver  basis.  The  greenback-bu^  is  tlie  most  insidious  {>est  of  tla^se 
tryin^^  times.  He  insists  upon  compelling  tlu‘  ( Jov(*rnnient  to  b(M*ro\v  ino  mil- 
lions a year  to  save  its  notes  from  [irotest.  Ib'  Avill  havi»  no  interb'rence  with 
the  distrust  that  is  causinj,^  foreijxn  holders  of  our  securities  to  send  tiiein  home 
ill  exchange  for  our  gold.  lie  insists  upon  the  acceptaiu*e  of  tlu‘  not<‘S  being 
kei)t  p(‘rpetually  compulsory.  Ry  retaining  this  legal  tender  (piality.  he  would 
t*xpos(‘every  form  of  investment  not  expn'ssly  payabh*  in  gohl  to  being  sooner  or 
later  li(piidated  in  depreciated  paper.  lie  thus  saps  tlu‘  V(U\v  foundations  of 
all  credit,  and  invites  dangers  certainly  no  less  serious  than  those  which  wmild 
attend  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

There  is  no  hope  for  any  reconstruction  of  our  curnmey  worth  tlu^  trouble 
of  getting  it,  unless  its  first  step  b(»  th(‘  extinction  of  the  legal  tendm*  notes. 
So  long  as  they  remain  a lawful  money  of  n‘demi)tion.  tlu're  can  be  n<»  lixtal 
safety  in  bank  paper  made  redeemable  in  them.  Tlu‘  vitiation  of  tlu^  major 
currency  must  necessarily  carry  the  vitiation  of  the  minor.  Within  tlu*  last 
three  years,  the  grimnback  has  suffered  a deterioration  of  credit  from  whicli  it 
can  never  recover.  At  home  and  abroail,  it  has  been  <liscoven*d  how  (*asily  it 
may  become  an  instrument  for  draining  off  our  stock  of  gold  and  transf(»rring 
it  to  the  retentive  custody  of  the  European  banks.  By  demonstrating  how 
easily  the  notes  nia.v  be  used  for  the  most  dangerous  ends,  a dirc(*t  blow  is 
struck  at  the  credit  of  the  (lov(*rnment,  and,  tlu*n»fon',  at  these  obligations. 
At  last,  a point  has  been  reached  in  the  cliecken*d  history  of  this  curn'iicy 
at  which  it  hopelessly  discnnlits  itself  by  the  exposure  of  its  iiilu*r(Mit  lack  of 
protection.  It  has  lHH*onie  an  expulsive  force  as  against  gold:  and,  as  such, 
it  is  destru(*tive  of  the  only  rt'Source  for  its  own  red(*mption.  It  is  predestim*d 
, to  its  own  hari-kari.  We  have  long  bemi  boastfully  assim*d  that  tlu*  notes 

^ were  safe  bc(*ause  the  Government,  with  its  vast  resourc(*s,  stood  bt*liind 

them.  The  world  now  discovers  that  this  pap(*r  insidiously  saps  and  t*xha lists 
the  funds  through  which  alone  the  Treasury  can  prot(*ct  it:  and  thus  tlu*  whoh* 
tlu*ory  of  State  guaranty  is  (*xploded.  Thus,  the  greenback  has  lost  its  <*liar- 
acti*r;  and  it  can  never  recover  it.  The  gn*at  mass  of  iiublic  and  private*  credit 
built  upon  it  stands  imperilled,  and  tlu*  vast  int<*rests  thus  threatened  can 
never  n*gaiu  confidence  until  gold  takes  the  place  of  tlu*se  discrediteul  promises 
to  pay.  Thanks  to  the  past  high  cn*dit  of  our  Goveuaiment,  the  gn*e*nba<*k 
has  had  a relatively  long  life,  but  the  time  is  nigh  at  hand  wlu*n  it  must  gt» 
the  way  of  every  other  form  of  State  paper  that  Government  i*xigencies 
have  ever  brought  into  existence. 

I shall  not  test  your  patience.  Sir.  with  any  consid(*ration  of  tlu*  large  <iucs- 
tion  as  to  what  form  of  currency  should  take  the  placi*  of  tlu*  legal  t(*iuh‘rs 
when  withdrawn.  Public  opinion  and  expi*rt  opinion  agn*e  vi*ry  unanimously 
that  the  subj^titute  should  be  the  bank  note.  But  then*  are  widt*  diff(*rences 
of  view  as  to  the  attributes  and  regulations  of  this  currency  of  the  future, 
which  foreshadow  a protracted  iiublii*  dismission. 

The  OuTiyOOK. 

Permit  me,  however,  a few  words  as  to  the  outlook.  For  (me,  I have  no 
doubt  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  a (*urren(*y  system  sound  as  to  all  its 
constituent  elements,  and  lH*tter  adapti'd  to  our  diversih(*d  wants  than  any 
uf  the  preceding  monetary  arrangements  of  which  we  have  had  so  little  reason 
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to  lii  iii'uud.  Nor  have  1 any  inisgivin;;s  that,  after  a process  of  jmblie  eu- 
ligliU'imii'iit,  \V(>  shall  attain  to  a nauljnstineiit  of  onr  banking  methods  wliieh 
will  extend  sound  faeilities  of  credit  to  large  and  credit-worthy  classes  whicli 
are  now  si'rionsly  suffering  from  tiie  lack  of  siicli  accommodation.  But  1 
coni  1 wisli  it  were  possiiile  to  feel  more  assured  tliat  tliese  advantages  \\  ill 
arri’ e in  time  to  disiud  tlie  misgivings  wldcli  are  now  depressing  business, 
liold  ng  in  restraint  all  tlie  larger  movements  of  capital  and  sapping  foreign 
cold  deuce  in  oiir  investments. 

' 'lit>  pi’olialiilily  is  tliat  tlu're  will  lie  little  deliiierate  delay,  on  the  part  of 
Conicress,  in  dealing  with  this  (piestion.  Perhaps  the  danger  rather  is  that  it 
may  prove  in  too  gri'at  haste  to  dispose  of  it.  Accepting  the  present  widely 
acki  owledg(‘<l  probabilities  as  to  the  party  constiuition  of  the  next  Congress, 
com  itions  may  arist*  by  no  means  favorable  to  a broad  and  Iri'e  treatment  ot 
this  problem.  The  party  in  powi-r  will  In*  called  npon  by  the  preponderant 
public  sentinumt  to  modify  or  nndo  mticli  of  its  own  p.ast  legislation.  If  any 
broad  measnre  is  to  be  adopted,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cotmtry  and  prove  a 
linality,  tlie  h>gal  tenders  will  havi'  to  be  abolished;  the  national  banking  laws 
inns  be  broadly  moditied;  tlu'  laws  relating  to  Xational  bank  currency  will 
iu>(><  to  be  recunstmcted;  tlu'  issue  rights  of  the  State  banks  will  demand 
soiii  ' just  recognition;  tlu>  form  of  guaranty  against  bank  notes  must  be  so 
moditied  as  to  admit  of  greater  (dasticity  in  the  circulation;  and  tlu*  anthor- 
i/.at  on  of  banks  of  issue  with  a capital  miicii  below  the  present  legal  mini- 
mni  i will  have  to  be  granted.  These  an*  among  tlu*  things  Congress  must  coii- 
c(>d(  , if  it  is  to  remedy  the  evil  conditions  of  the  times.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  over- 
look >(1  that  each  one  of  tlu*se  concessions  would  be  a departure  from  the  acts 
and  the  principles  to  which  the  party  has  stood  iullexibly  committed  for  the 
last  gi'iieratioii. 

Ti(h*r  the.se  conditions,  what  may  the  new  Congress  and  the  new  Admin- 
istn  tion  be  expectt'd  to  doV  Such  a situation  will  iiresent  the  most  crucial  test 
of  t le  morale  of  American  statesmanship  that  has  ev(*r  occurred  in  the  history 
of  ( ur  legislation.  Two  alternatives  are  possible.  One,  an  open  acknowhulg- 
mei  t that  onr  pn*sent  linancial  arrangeim'Uts  originated  in  necessities  which 
com[K‘lhMl  a disic'gard  of  acct'pted  sound  priuciph-s  of  tiuance,  with  an  admis- 
sion that  tlu*  time  has  now  come  wlu*u  all  abnormal  factors  in  our  currency 
and  bauking  systt*ms  must  be  eliminated.  A si*cond  course  would  bi*  to  still 
clin  ; to  the  past  and  adopt  a minimum  of  surface  reshapement.  'I'lie  fonm*r 
poll  *y  nnght  elicit  some  temporary  ju'oti'st  from  a ft*w  lu'lated  but  intlu<*ntial 
patiiots;  but  it  would  imnu*asurably  exalt  the  stat«*smanly  reputation  of  tlu* 
par  y and  stn*ngthen  its  pidtlic  support.  'I'lu*  policy  of  vanishing  the  worn-out 
pas  could  only  bring  tlu*  penalli(*s  of  utt(*r  failure.  Hut  1 forbear  from  fon*- 
caslings.  May  1 conclude,  tlu*refor(*.  that  t'*<*  oiu*  thing  in  tlu*  situati()n  that 
<*om  crus  the  Sound  Currency  Committee*  of  tlu*  Ib'form  (Mub  is  that  its  mission 
is  c early  not  yc't  (*iuh*d.  'I'lu*  contest  thicke*ns  around  it;  and  to  all  well 
wis  u*rs  for  Sound  Currency  tlu*n*  is  no  duty  more  obvious  than  that  they 
should  extend  to  your  work  all  sympathy  and  aid. 


